PIERS PLOWMAN,   I
of Meed) and in private life (the Vision of the Sins). Then
Piers, the guide, has directed the penitents by the way of the
Commandments, and has purchased a pardon. It has been
observed by a very capable critic that, up to this point, Lang-
land's answer to the question cHow may I save my soul?' is open
to the objection that It is not what a man is that Langland
considers to be wrong, but only what he does'; that 'Langland
never stops to raise the question of the origin of the various
sinful acts'.1 The answer of Piers to the penitents had been to
direct them on a path which is a dull and wooden allegory of
the Commandments.
Langland knew that, thirteen hundred years before he was
born, the same question had been asked which he puts to Holy
Church, 'What shall I do that I may have eternal life?3 and the
same answer had been given which Piers gives when he directs
the pilgrims: 'Keep the Commandments'. But when this
answer had failed to satisfy, there followed in the Gospel the
overwhelming further demand: 'Go and sell that thou hast,
and give to the poor, and come and follow me'.
It is the enormous step from the first to the second which
Piers makes, when he resolves that he will cease from sowing,
that his plough henceforth shall be of prayer and penance, that
tears shall be his meat day and night and that he will take no
more thought for the morrow than the fowls of the air. This is
the Contemplative Life as Walter Hilton defines it: when men
forsake 'all business, charges, and government of worldly
goods, and make themselves poor and naked to the bare need
of the bodily kind', and so get cleanness of heart and come to
contemplation, which cmay not be had without continual
travail of spirit in devout prayers, fervent desires and ghostly
meditations'.
It follows that, in his later developments, we shall find Piers
no longer the honest labourer, but the religious devotee, likened
to, and at times identified with, Christ himself. This is the right
and inevitable development of the theme. Yet for thirty years
we have been asked to regard it as evidence of misunderstanding
and different authorship, that in the latter part of the A-text
1 G. HORT, Piers Plowman and Contemporary Religious Thought (1937), p* 85.
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